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“ VISITING EVERY FLOWER WITH LABOUR MEET; 


AND GATHERING ALL ITS YREASURES, SWEET BY SWEET.” 
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MONTRAVERS AND LAVINIA ; 
OR, 
ONE WINTER IN LONDON. 


« Star of descending night—fair is thy light in the 
west. Thou liftest thy unshorn head from thy cloud ; 
thy steps are stately on thy hill. What dost thou be- 
hold in the plain—the stormy winds are laid—the 
murmur of the torrent cemes from afar roaring 
waves climb the distant rock-—the flies of evening are 
on their feeble wings, the hum of their course is en the 
field. What dost thou behold, fair light !—dut thou 
dost smile and depart.” 

«“ How great was the joy of Ossian when he beheld 
the distant sail of his son; it was like a cloud of light 
that rises in the east, when the traveller is sad ina 
land unknown, and dismal night, with her ghosts, is 


setting around in shades.” 
Ossian. 


THE evening was dark and gloomy, the 
wind swept mournfully over the woods and 
precipices, and the rushing cataracts with 
ceaseless noise, bounded over the rocky 
heights, and impressed the mind with images 
of a sombre cast, while they added to the tedi- 
ousness of a journey of a weary tmvller, who 
pursued his way over one of the most moun- 
tainous districts of the north, in hopes to reach, 
ere evening closed, an inn, situated on the 
borders of a celebrated piece of water, where 
it was his intention to remain some time, and 
enjoy his favourite amusement of fishing in the 
lake, and survey the beauties of a country so 
extolled for its romantic scenery. 

At an early hour in the morning he had 
commenced his journey, with the purpose of 
exploring his way across the fens, from a part 
of Cumberland, where he had been for some 
time stationary, to the charming Lake of Conis- 
ton, on the borders of Lancashire; and, having 
become much interested in the views of those 
magnificent and stupendous works of nature, 
which so often met his sight in the course he 
had chosen, he had omitted to pay due atten- 
tion to the directions given him by his late host 
at parting : and, wandering considerably from 
the track he ought to have pursucd, he found 
himself bewildered amidst rocks and _ precipi- 
ces, wild and terrific as imagination can con- 
ceive; while a thick fog, such as often rises 
suddenly, and spreads itself over the adjacent 
mountains, enveloped him completely in its 
density, and caused him to be apprehensive 
lest he should be forced to pass the night with- 
out a sheltering roof, and in a situation the 
most uncomfortable that can be imagined ; for 
his clothes, which were of a texture suited to 
the season of the year (it being then only in 
tbe month of July) were wet by the moisture, 
thatrolled in smoke-like clouds across the vales 
and mountains, and produced a chilly damp- 
hess over the whole frame, far more unpleas- 
ant, and even dangerous to the constitution, 
than the severest wetting from a heavy shower 
ef rain, 

His horse, likewise, required food and rest, 
for he had tasted nothing during the day, save 
a litle coarse grass on the side of a brouk, 








while his master, enchanted with the surround- 
ing scenery, made a sketch of it in the pic- 
turesque environs of the stream; neither had 
the latter partaken of any sustenance, but a 
few hard biscuits, presented to him by Lis host- 
ess at parting. 

But the darkening gloom of evening gath- 
ered thick around, without a prospect of either 
meeting with a place of rest, or the refresh- 
ment both so greatly stood in need of —“ The 
night came on with silence.”—The clouds 
rested on the hillsno star with pale-trembling 
beam, no moon looked from the sky; and so 
stony and uneven was the road become, that 
our traveller deemed it most prudent to dis- 
mount, and, leading his horse by the bridle, 
strove to explore his way to some inhabited 
cot, where homely fare and shelter might be 
procured, till the returning light of morning 
would enable him to pursue his journey to his 
former place of destination. 

Often was he deceived in his hopes of hav- 
ing descriecd a human habitation, by some grey 
cliff, or fallen fragment of a hoary precipice, 
which, juttiog forward from beneath the dark- 
ened shade of the woods, in that uncertain 
light, cucreasing rather than diminishing in 
semblance, not unfrequently assumed the form 
his eager eyes so much desired to behold; 
while occasionally, a heavy cloud, hanging 
over a rocky point appeared like the corner of 
a building, till, on a nearer view, “ the form 
fell shapeless into air, like a column of smoke 
which the staff of the boy disturbs, as it rises 
from tue half-extinguished furnace,” or like 
the meieors which, alas! imagination oft pre- 
sents to tantalize poor mortals with the view 
of: rich, glowing, coloured by the hand of 
fancy, as the feeling of the moment leads us to 
bestow. 

At length, when cold and fatigue had redu- 
ced our traveller nearly to despair, he sud- 
denly discerned an object which he could no 
longer doubt was the whitened wall of a human 
habitation; when gaining courage to proceed 
along a narrow rugged path, close by the edge 
of a precipice, overhanging a noisy brook, he 
ere long arrived at a wicket, which opened to 
a tolerably smooth and even road, and, as he 
rightly judged, the very same from which he 
had so widely deviated, and knew not how to 
regain, upon finding himself mistaken in his 
search for the cottage he imagined he perceiv- 
ed amangst some copses, but which, on his 
reaching, proved to be only a deserted hut the 
shepherds had formerly used, as a shelter for 
their flocks. 


Crossing the brook by a bridge thrown over 
its impetuous swollen flood, he seon arrived at 
a gate that led into a court, or flower garden, 
in front of a spacious mansion which he des- 
cribed. The hour, however, being then late, 
the entrance was barred against the intrusion 
of strangers, and he was necessitated to make 
use of his excellent lungs, and Joudly call for 
assistance, on the outer side. 

Tor some time all was dark and silent, and 
Moutrayers, (which was the name of our be- 
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nighted traveller) began to fear the house was 
uninhabited, when again raising his voice, he 
called loudly for assistance, and was heard by 
a person, who, from a casement over the door- 
way, enquired who called at that unseasonable 
hour. 

Rejoiced to hear the sound of a human 
voice, Montravers replied, it was a traveller, 
whe, having lost his way, had been benighted 
on the fens, as he pursued the road to Conis- 
ton; and, chancing to water near that spot, 
had presumed to ask for food and shelter for 
himself and horse, or if such relief could not 
be granted him, a guide to direct his course 
to the inn whither he had sent his scrvant the 
preceding evening, and where, doubticss, he 
had been expected to arrive some hours be- 
fore. 


In accents mild, and language which pro- 
claimed the speaker one above the ordinary 
class of persons inhabiting the vallics in that 
remote quarter of the kingdom, he was assur- 
ed that every aid and accommodation which the 
place afforded should be given him: and, 
being desired to lead his horse round by a path 
he would find within a little space of where 
he stood, to the back part of the building, the 
casement was re-closed, and Montravers pro- 
ceeded to follow the directions given; which 
having done; he found himself in a sort of farm- 
yard,where he was speedily joined by an elderly 
gentleman, clad in a wrapping gown, and at- 
tended by alad who bore a lighted candle, who, 
taking the reins Of the bridle, conyeyed the 
stranger’s horse to a stable, while he was him- 
self conducted by the gentleman to a small 
parlour, opening to the court in front, when 
again apologising for the trouble and disturb- 
ance he had caused, Montravers was assured 
it was always a peculiar pleasure to his enter- 
tainer to render any service in his power to 
those who stood in need of succour and assist- 
ance. 


Charmed with his reception, and the frank- 
ness of the old gentleman’s manners, Mon- 
travers replied in terms well-suited to the ex- 
pressions of his host, who, having called up a 
female attendant, and given directions to pre- 
pare a fire and some refreshment for the 
stranger, a table was instantly spread, and 
served with a variety of cold viands, and the 
productions of the dairy ; a cheerful turf fire 
biaaed on the hearth, and some warm negus, 
prepared by the master of the house himself, 
soon cheered the spirits of Montravers, and 
gave animation to a countenance remarkable 
for its interesting comeliness, and the lines of 
sense that marked the varying expression of 
an handsome set of features. 

Persons, thus accidentally thrown together, 
become better acquainted in the space of half 
an hour, than generally speaking, a month af- 
tera formal introduction. Montravers had a 
pleasing address, and a polished exterior. He 
was at that time in his twenty-fifth year; tall, 
finely formed, and graceful in all his move- 
ments. His education had been conducted on 
a liberal scale, and his naturally fine under- 
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standing had been cultivated with sedulous 
care. Inaword, he was accomplished, sen- 
sible, rational, and amiable. His principles 
were honourable, his integrity unsullied, and 
his moral conduct unexceptionable. Reared 
in the midst of polished society, his ideas and 
manners were alike worthy of the gentleman, 
and man of education. His opinions were in- 
deed somewhat tinctured with romantic en- 
thusiasm; but his errors, if at any time he 
chanced to err, were those of the head, not of 
the heart; and they are widely different. By 
the votaries of fashion and folly, the followers 
of vice and profligacy, he had been voteda 
quiz; and as envy “hates the excellence it 
cannot reach,” he was feared and eyed with 
jealousy, by those, who, from a conscious sense 
of inferiority, shrunk from the sight of merits 
they could never hope to possess. At the age 
of three years he had been left an orphan, and 
became the adopted child of a maiden sister of 
his father’s, who had spared neither expence 
nor pains, to render him a scholar and a gen- 
tleman, in the fullest sense of the words. Too 
fondly attached to his society to suffer him to 

uit her for the duties of a profession, he had 
not been bred to any; but his education had 
been regularly carried on, under the superin- 
tendance of an admirable private tutor, and 
completed at the university of Cambridge, in 
the most liberal manner. Of fortune, she had 
it notin her power to bestow on hith so large 
a portion as the fondness of her heart would 
have dictated; but she left him all she pos- 
sessed, (exclusive of an annuity of five hun- 
dred pounds a year, which a distant relation 
had settled on her, on condition of her residing, 
during three months in each year, ata fayour- 
ite seat in Gloucestershire) which amounted 
to about twelve hundred pounds per annum, 
the residence in Gloucestershire, which she 
had beautified and preserved in the nicest or- 
der, and the sum of ten thousand pounds in the 
three per cents, a provision which, though by 
no means large, was amply sufficient to satisfy 
the wishes, and gratify the wants of Montra- 
vers; who, though possessing a benevolent 
and liberal heart, at the same time understood 
the valuc of money well enough to appear al- 
ways like a gentleman, and maintain that hap- 
py medium, betwixt extravagance and parsi- 
mony, Or meanness, so few persons compre- 
hend, or understanding, pay due attention to. 

(To be continued.) 


DRESS. 


FEMALE habiliments have long been re- 
markable for the delicacy of their texture; 
but it does not appear that economy Is consult- 
cd with respect to price, for the robe, or even 
the veil, of a fashionable lady, is more costly 
than a whole suit of the plain kind. It must 
be an universal passion, which causes our love- 
ly women to risk their health and reputation, 
by appearing inthe public streets and theatres 
iv a garb similar to that worn by demirips or 
actresses —Though it has been the rage, of 
late, for actresses to become women of fashion, 
we see no necessity for our women of fashion 
to become actresses. 

During the Jate rigorous weather, however, 
philosophic ladies shielded their delicate forms 
in the Yurkish pelisse. Should they improve 
on this idea, and adopt the mahramat, or thick 
veil worn in Turkey, their beauties would be 








completely eclipsed; but their passion for ad- 


miration will prevent this transition. 





-amid her own magnificence. 





The sudden change from such warm habits 
to their light and almost transparent drapery, 
is no proof that propriety and fashion go hand 
in hand. Some advocates for modish variety 
may exclaim, * This cynic is equally dis- 
pleased with a thin or warm dress; and satl- 
rises the fashions, rather from a desire to vent 
his spleen, than to yaa impropriety.’’ The 
female habit, howe¥er, ought neither to be so 
light as to give the wearer the appearance of 
a paper kite, subject to be carried away by 
every gust; nor so warm as to remind us of 
the climate of Russia or Lapland. 

Simplicity of dress, is, like modesty of man- 
ners, the handmaid of grace... Gorgeous or- 
naments distract the imagination of the observ- 
er; and the wearer, like the silkworm, is hid 
But a decent 
garb, adjusted to the elegant contour of the fe- 
male form, concealing those beauties that would 
obtrusively force themselves upon our observ- 
ation, and harmonizing with a virtuous mind ; 


‘this is the dress that we should recommend to 


the fair sex; and which, combined witha mod- 
est demeanour, is more attractive than the cest- 
us of Venus! can render even beauty more 
amiable, impress the idea of angelic perfection 
and innocence on the mind of the beholder, and 
compel us to adore virtue thus personified in 
woman! 
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REMARKABLE CUSTOM, 


IN Palermo they neverburythedead. Cap- 
tain Sutherland gives the following account of 
this circumstance in his Tour to Constantino- 
ple. The dead bodies are carried to the Capu- 
chin Convent, which is one of the largestin Ita- 
ly; “ where after the funeral service is perform- 
ed, they are dried by a stove, heated by acom- 
position of lime, which makes the skin adhere 
to the bones. ‘They are then placed erect in 
niches, and fastened to the wall by the back or 
neck. <A piece of coarse drab is thrown over 
the shoulders, and round the waist; and their 
hands are tied together, holding a piece of pa- 
per, with their epitaph, which is simply their 
names, age, and when they died. 

“« We of course, (says Captain Sutherland,) 
visited this famous repository ; and it is natural 
to suppose, that so many corpses would im- 
press one with reverence and awe. It was 
nearly dark when we arrived at the convent. 
We passed the chapel, where one of the order 
had just finished saying vespers, by the gloomy 
glimmering of a dying lamp. We were then 
conducted thro’ a garden, where the yew, the 
Cypress, and the barren orange, obscured the 
remaining light ; and where melancholy silence 
is only disturbed by the hollow murmuring of 
a feeble water-fall. All these circumstances 
turned our minds for the dismal scene which 
we were going to behold; but we had still to 
descend a flight of steps impervious to the sun ; 
and these, at last conveyed us to the dreary 
mansion ofthe dead. But (will you believe me?) 
notwithstanding the chilling scene through 
which we had passed, notwithstanding our be- 
ing inthe midst of more than a thousand life- 
less bodies, neither our respect for the dead, 
nor for the holy fathers who conducted us, 
could prevent our smiling. The physiogno- 
mies of the deceased are so ludicrously muti- 
lated, and their muscles are so contracted and 
distorted in the drying, that no French mimic 
could equal theirappearance. The friars soon 
observed the levity which these unexpected 








ae 
visages occasioned ; and one of them, asa king 
of memento, pointed out to me a captain of 
cavalry, who had just been cut off in the pridg 
of his youth; but three months ago he was the 
minion of a king—the favourite of a princess !_. 
Alas! how changed! even on earth there jg 
no distinction between him and the meaney 
beggar This idea in a moment restored m 
reflection; and i felt with full force the folly 
of human vanity. 4 turned to the holy father, 
who gave me this lesson. His eyes were fixed 
on what was once a captain of horse—I saw jp 
them, * Read this, titled pomp, and shrink to thy 
original nothinguess. 
chamber; tell her, though she paint an ing) 
thick, to this she must come at last—make 
her laugh at that.’ The relations of the d. 
ceased are bound to send two wax tapers eye 
year for the use of the convent; in default of 
which, the corpse is taken down, and throwy 
into the charncl house. Were it not for the 
number of vacancies occasioned by the nop 
payment of this stipend, the Capuchins woul{ 
be unable to find niches for the number of 
men who must die every year in so populous 
a city as this. Women are dried as well a 
the men, but are not exposed. Nobles ar 
shut up in chests. 








BATTLE OF THE APES. ' 


TAVERNIER, in his journey from Masli. 
patan to Gaudicot, a town and fortress in the 
Carnatic, gives us the following singular re 
lation. 

After passing seven leagues we came to 
Oudicet. This day’s journey was througha 
flat and sandy country, and on either side of the 
road nothing is to be seen but immense for- 
ests of Bamboo, a sort of cane, the height of 
which rivals our loftiest forest trees, and % 
thickly planted by the hand of nature, thatit 
is absolutely impossible to penetrate them. 
These bamboo forests are swarming with al 
most incredible multitudes of apres, who, like 
their civilized brethren*, take upon them to 
partition the earth out amongst themselves, 
and are natural, I had almost said, sworn en 
emies toeach other. Those who reside onone 
side of the park have no commerce or connet: 
tion with those who reside upon the other, and 
should any one dare to pass the line of demat 
kation, he would run the most imminent rit 
que of being instantly strangled. At Pulicat, 
the governor proposed, that as we passed be 
twixt these jealous foes, we should divert our 
selves by setting them together by the ears. 
The method of doing it is this; through the 
whole extent of this country, from league to 


league, the roads are crossed with gates and | 


barriers, and guards are stationed at each of 
them, to take account and give information of 
every one that passes or repasses them, so that 
the traveller here pursues his rout in perfect 
security, and might, if he thought proper, cat 
ry his purse exposee in his hand. At each of 
these stations stores of rice are laid up for the 
accommodation of the passenger; and when 
he feels inclined to amuse himself with a bat- 
tle, he disposes five or six baskets of rice at 
forty or fifty paces distance from each other 
along the road, and by the side of each of them 
five or six truncheons, of about two feet if 
length, and of the size of a large walking stall 
The baskets being thus arranged and uncot 
ered, every one retires to some little distance 


* Lord Monboddo supposes mankind to be a species 
of improved cultivated Ourang Outangs. 
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= 
and forthwith the apes, who have been watch- 
ing the process, are seen hastening down from 
he summits of the bamboos, and scampering 
slong the neutral ground, toward the rice ; 
there, however, meeting their adversaries has- 
tening also toward the same point, no one will 
ive up the prize, and no one dares to touch 
it; in this state of suspence they continue for 
erbaps half an hour, grinning and shewing 
their teeth at each other, now facing this way, 
now facing that,and equally afraid to commence 
the onset; at length some daring female, with 
rhaps her little one in her arms, which she 
catries as a nurse carries her infant, dashes up- 
on the basket plunges her head into it In an 
instant the adverse males rush forward and 
seize her with their teeth, her friends support 
her, and the charge being sounded by her 
screams, every one seizes the truncheon which 
is next him, and a furious conflict ensues; the 
weaker party are, ere leng, of course compell- 
ed to change their frosition, and retire with 
broken heads and bruised shoulders into their 
own territory, and the victors remaining mas- 
ters of the field, eat, the rice at leisure. We 
must not however forget to add, that when 
they have gorged themselves to the utmost 
capacity of their stomachs, they then, with all 
the generosity of a conqueror, permit the 
females of the vanquished to come and con- 
sume their offals. 
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DUELLING:. 


A SINGULAR mode of determining a 
point of honour, was lately hit upon; a person, 
who had been a carpenter, having received a 
challenge from an officer in the army, on ac- 
count of some imaginary affront, and not at- 
tending to it, was waited on by his antagonist, 
to know his determination ; he observed, that 
being allowed by the laws of chivalry to choose 
his weapons, he had only waited to avail him- 
selfof that privilege ; then taking the challen- 
ger into an adjoining apartment, where two 
large gimblets lay upon a table, “ There, sir,” 
said he, “those are my weapons;” “I don’t 
know what you mean, sir,” said the officer. “ I 
mean, sir,” said he, opening his bosom, “ that 
if you can bore a hole sooner than I can, the 
matter is settled.” Itis hardly necessary to say 
that this proposal was not accepted. 


amar 


ON DELUSIONS IN COURTSHIP. 


NOTHING has been more lamented by wise 
and good men than the practise amongst us of 
deceiving one another with regard to our world- 
ly circumstances, and our characters, before 
marriage. Much evil and unhappiness is occa- 
Sioned by discovering too late how wofully we 
have been deceived by tatse representations of 
this sort. The husband and wife are “equally 
fated to endure ill-nature and poverty in their 
Marriage state, where they expected good na- 
ture, affection and competence. If they were 
both more candid; they would be both happier ; 
and, to that end, I would warn them of their 
danger by the saying of Plato: 

“ He that fisheth with poison, catcheth fishy 
but evil and corrupted; so they that endeavour 
to get their husbands or wives by deceits or 
charms, may easily get them; but they were 


Ot tne UN entton ” 











In the province of Entremenhodours, in 
Portugal, there is a province called Strello, 
which is remarkable for one thing not easy to 
be accounted for. On the top of it there is a 
lake, in which the wrecks of ships, broken 
pieces of masts, shrouds, and even anchors are 
found, though this mountain is twelve leagues 
distant from the sea. : 





EPIGRAM. 
Tender handed touch a nettle, — 
And it stings you jor your pains ; 
Grasp it, like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 


’Tis the same with common natures, 
Use ’em kindly, they vebel ; 

But be rough as nutmeg graicrs, 
And the rogues obey you well. 


Byecacy BWersenm. 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 





THE Maria Helena, which lately arrived at Boston 
from Gottenburgh, left that place the 22d of October, 
bas brought dispatches from our Minister in Russia. 

By translations from German papers, brought by the 
above vessel it appears, that the allies eontinue succes- 
ful over the French ; that on the 23d of Sept. Bona- 
parte left Dresden and retired towards Leipsic ; and 
that he hada horse shot under him; that Wirtemburg 
was on fire in seven piaces the 30th of Sept. and the 
cathedral reduced to ashes; and that all the passes of 
the Sulle were occupied by the allies ; that the garri- 
son of Cassel after some hard fighting, capitulated to 
the allies on the 30th of September,,the French being 
permitied to go off by leaving ail their artillery, (27 
pieces) &c. and every thing belongingto king Jerome, 
who with his guards escaped to Frankfort, but lose 
10 of his officers and 250 of his guard in his flight :— 
that the grand army had entered Saxony from Bole- 
mia, and that a part of it had attacked near Altenburg 
a corps of 8000 cavalry, took 1000 prisoners, pieces 
of cannon, and $ standards ; that ihe Saxons and Ba- 
varians had jomed the allies, and that the Crown Piince 
bad crossed the Elbe. 

Accounts from Spain state that the army of lord Wel. 
lington had entered France about the beginning of 
October : and that it had taken by assault the whole 
frontier line of the French works. 


—_—_ 


In our last we mentioned that Gen. M‘Clure had de- 
stroyed the works of Fort George, and burnt the town 
of Newark, and had left the Canada shore ; since 
which the following very distressing and alarming tid- 
ings have becn received at Albany from Niagara — 
«That on Sunday morning the 19th Dec. Fort Niagara 
was taken by storm, by a British force consisting of 
abount 5000 regulars, militia and their savage allies ; 
that there were only three who had the good fortune 
to escape from the Fort, the remainder having, it was 
believed, been put to the sword. 

‘Phis horrid massacre was followed up, on the part 
of the British, by the burning of every house between 
Niagara and Manchester, also the entire villages of 
Lewiston, Manchester, and Tuscarora. The extent 
of the massacre waa not known, but it was ascertained 


that the families of St. John, Cole and Mulleneaux 


were among these which were massacred by the in- 
diahs; and that Col. Porter’s fine mills and house 
were also destroyed; and it was expected that Buf- 
faloe would momently share a similar fate. 

The above terrible destruction is said to bé in reta- 
lation for the destruction ot Newark. 
_ Ship Atlantic, prize to the U. 8. frigate Congress, 
has arrived at Boston. 

‘The Ship Rising States, for Madeira, ship Sukey, 
From Chili, with 750 bblsgof oil, bound to Nantucket, 
schr. Adell». for Havann and a Swedish brig from 








St. Barts for an eastern port from Philadelphia, haev 
been taken by a British squadron off Chincoteague. 
Several others, whose names are not known, it is said 
are also captured by the same squadron. 

The British privateer Liverpool Packet, it is said in 
her late cruise off Newport has taken property to the 
amount of 100,000 dollars. 

On the 22d of Dec. a most dreadful fire took place 
at Portsmouth, (N.H.) which is suid to have destroyed 
450 dwelling and other houses ; which Mas occasioned 
great suffering and distress to hundreds at this incle- 
ment sexson ef the yeat. Happily no lives have been 
lost. The joss. of property is said to exceed a million 
of dollars. 

A passenger arrived at Boston from Halifax, eays, 
That Forty-six American officers had been put into 
close confinement there, in retaliation for Forty-six 
officers and others, lately put in confinement by order 
of the President. Another passenger says, they have 
put Ninety-six officers into close confinement. 

It is reported that the Macedonian sailed frem New 
London on Tuesday night last. 


Shrprial, 


MARRIED, 


By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, the Rev. Benjamin 
T. Onderdonk, 6 Miss,Kliza H. Moscrop, daughter of 
the Rev. Henry Moscrop. p 


By the Rey. Dr. Milledollar, Mr. Robert Gumbleton, 
printer, to the amiable Miss Deborah Annét, both of 
this city. 


By the Rev. Dr. Milledollar, Mr. David Palmer, to 
the amiable Miss Kitty Downs, all of this city. 


By the Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Thomas W. Hoyt, 
merchant, of this city, to Miss Susan Simpson. 


By the Rev. Mr. Crawford, Mr. Joseph Denman, to 
Miss Mary Paul, ail of this city. 


By the Rev. Dr. Cooper, Mr. Daniel P. Jones, Esq. 
of the U.S. navy, to the amiable and accompushed 
Miss Eliza De Lanoy, all of this city. 

At Bloomingdale, by the Rev. Mr. Gunn, Mr. Sam. 
uel Van Norden, to Miss Maria Quackenbush, ali of 
that place. REE 


At Woodville, by the Rev. A. Bailmain, Mr. Joseph 
Gales, jun. editor of the National Intelligencer, to Miss 
Juliana M. Lee, daughter ot Pheedoric Lee, esq. 


At Peekskill, by the Rev. Mr. Lyon, Mr. Timothy 
Rhoads, aged 60, to Miss Hannah Dennis, aged 19, 
beth of that village. 


Osis. = 


DIED, ”. 


After a long and tedious illness, in the 15th year of 
her age, Miss Jane Casenave, daughter of Mr. John 
Cassenave, merchant of this city. 


In the 28th year of his age, Mr. Patrick M‘Carty. 
Mr. William Smael, after a lingering illness. 
Mr. George Baum. 


In the 76th year of her age, Mrs Eleanor William- 
son. 

At his seat in Bladensburgh, Virginia, Benjamin 
Stoddert, esq formerly secretary of the navy under 
President Adams. 

At Livingston Manor-House, néar Hudson, colonel 
Robert T. Livingston, in the 55th year of his age. 

At Boston, Mr. Ebenezer Larkin, an eminent book- 
seller, aged 46. 

On the [6th of November, 1813, at his farm in Fair- 
fax couaty, Vir. Mr. Philip Chull, (commonly called 
Shoals) in the 115th year of his age. He was born in 
Germany, in 1699, and emigrated to America, in 1721. 
He was remarkably active and healthy to the day of 
his death. His wife Elizabeth, by whom he had nine 
children, lived to the advanced age of 101 years—his 
youngest son Manassa, is now in his 53d year, from 
whom the above particulars were received. The 
writer of this heard the Venerable Chull, say, not long 
before his death, ‘‘ Thank God for all bis mercies to 
me, I have lived in three centuries, and have always 
been blessed with good health and memory, from the 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. 





TO A FEMALE FRIEND. 


DEAR absent friend—I greet this Morn, 
** Which ushers in the year ;” 

And while I muse on moments gone 
Kind memory wakes the tear. 


, Yet oh Remembrance tells the day, 
When the transporting thrill 
First taught me Love’s despotic sway, 
“ And bow’d me to his will.” 


And while I feel with tenderness 
My bosom beat for thee 
Does e’er the sigh or throb confess 
One single thought for me? 
“* May Truth and Justice guide your fect, 
Thro’ this vain world of tears; 
May Virtue make your life complete 
And health prolong your years.” 


“ May soothing Friendship cheer each hour,” 
While onward 1 ime shall roll, 

And sweet affection’s heav’nly pow’r 
* Thy gentle heart controul.” 

May calm content, with ev’ry joy 
That former years have boasted, 

Take you thro’ this without alloy, 
With pleasure unexhausted, 

May joys like these your year’s beguile, 
Se may life pass without woe, 

And now permit me to style 
Myself your friend ——— 





PIZZARRO. 
———— 2s a 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
A HYMN 


Sung on Christmas Morning in the New-York State 
Prison Chapel, after a sermon delivered by the rev. 
jJoun SrawnrFrorp, M.A. and Chaplain to the In- 
stitution. Composed for the occasion by one of the 
unfortunate Prisoners. 


LET the atherial skies resound, 
The glories of this blessed day ; 
All men were Jost ~- a Saviour found, 
God’s gift of Mercy to display. 


Bless’d be the eternal God who saw, 
When man by disobedience feil, 

A way to satisfy the law, 
And save the soul condemn’d to hell. 


What less than heaven’s high command, 
Could stop the all avenging rod ? 

Or cause a sinful man to stand, 
Before the holy throne of @od ? 


While these events transpire on earth, 
Angels and men in wonder gaze ; 

The nations of the world come forth, 
In admiration, love aud praise ! 


Lat ev’ry grateful soul combine, 
In praise of grace and mercy giv’n ; 
Let the celestial spirits join 
In praise of means which guide to heay’n. 


O Triune God !. make man to know, 
That he who suffers for thy love, 
Shall not in sorrow dwell below, 
But shall ascend to realms above. 


State-Prison, Dec. 25, 1813. 
———Se = eae 
SONNE'T.—FROM PETRARCH. 


WHERE the green leaves exclude the summer beam, 
And softly bend as balmy breezes blow, 

And where, with liquid lapse, the lucid stream 
Across the fretted rock is heard to flew, 

Pensive I iay ; whenshe whom earth conceals, 
As if stll living, to my eyes appears, 

And pitying Heaven her angel form reveals, 
To say, Unhappy Petrarch, dry your tears ; 

Ah! why, sad lover, thus, before your time, 
In grief and anguish should your lite decay, 

And, like a blighted flower, your manly prime 
in vain and hopeless sorrow fade away ? 

Ah’ wherefore should you mourn, that her you love, 
Snatch’d from a wor!’ ° oe ee ie 
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HYMN FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


PERMITTED by Almighty grace, 
Another year of circling time 

Comes to delight the human race 
With light and life in ev’ry clime. 


Now mighty armies fierce centend 
Upon the blood besprinkled plain, 

And hostile ships new horrors lend 
To native dangers of the main. 


Murder by cruel Cain began, 

And since assum’d a nobler name; 
And war, the fellest foe of man, 

1s sanction’d by the voice of fame! 


Beyond our little system’s bound, 
Thro’ the infinitude of space ; 

The countless worlds that shine around, 
Display our great Creator’s grace. 


Immortal virtue, truth, and love, 
On their bright orbs for ever dwell ; 
But Aere our wars and miseries prove 
The presence of the powers of hell! 


From hell’s dark caves relentless wrath, 
Hot pride and mad ambition rose, 
Those cruel caterers of death! 
Those fiends that foster human woes! 


©! fountain of eternal love 

With smixtinG Peace the nation bless; 
The dreadful din of war remove, 

The times oppressive pow’r repress. 


Then through the changes of the year, 
While nature’s varying beauties shine ; 
With tree-will piety sincere, 
We'll praisc thy PROVIDENCE Divine! 


Bfioravity. 


ee = i “ inal —— — des ie tee a: alias 
RESETS BEE BEC BSS oioinpiocionony torserioneisioiing 4 #4 feisty 
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THIS season opens a wide field for the 
most serious reflection. The commencement 
of the new year is, to the young a cause of 
merriment, but their ignorance prevents either 
forethought or retrospect. They are acquaint- 
ed with no past events which can imbitter the 
present moment, and they foresee no happiness 
superior to that which they now enjoy, and no 
miseries superior to the little playful disap- 
pointments which arise from their thoughtless- 
ness. It is not so with the man of reflection. 
He cannot enter on the actions of a new year, 
without taking a review of that which is now 
atan end. He cannot trace any action with- 
out secing how much better it might have 
been done, and he cannot trace any events of 
his life without being conscious, that he him- 
self was the cause of his failure, and that what 
happiness he has reaped, was rather accidental 
than merited or laboured for. At the same 
time too, he is apt to reflect on the many hap- 
py days and hours he formerly spent during 
this season of the year, and that never without 
sorrow, that he must no more see such days. 
He thinks with pain on that age, when his hap- 
piness was consciousness of innocence, and 
when he had neither wishes nor wants, which 
in innocence and moderation could not be sup- 
plied. He contrasts his present situation with 
the days of his childhood, and he finds himself 
now situated on an eminence in the world. He 
who formerly looked up to others, is now look- 
ed up to himself. Dependent only on his own 
industry, he recollects the many painful doubts 
which the success of that industry has cost 
him ; placed at the head of a family, or as the 











principal of a set of loved comnections, he feels — 


a thousand anxietics concerning himself, and 
at the beginning of a new year, looks back 
with humiliating sorrow on the little he has 
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done. The common gaicty of the time preveny, 
his being sunk in distress, butneither y reviey 
of the past, nor the most favourable conjee, 
tures concerning what may happen hereatter, 
add to his pleasures, or contribute to his hap. 
piness. 

The situations of men in life, whatever thog 
may be, whether military, civil, political, op 
literary, are objects of the first magnitude, |, 
is on our conduct in them, that not only oy 
character but our peace and satisfaction depend, 
Yet often do we find, that when reflecting 
comes, we are miserable on account of thoge 
situations, and like the discontented men (iy 
Horace) wish to change situations with our 
neighbours. An impatience to be happy, and 
an ignorance, of the source of happiness, pro. 
duce the common discontents. A contempt 
for what is sulid, a neglect of what is good, and 
a love of the frivolous, are the common errors, 
and men, in the height of their folly, pretend 
to be in search of happiness while their /oor. 
stefis go down te death. 


Ol necdotes. 











THE emperor Henry the Fourth used to 
go often to prayers in St. Mary’s church, in 
the mount Aventine: Pope Gregory the Sey 
enth, who carried a watchful cye over all the 
actions of this prince, commanded one to take 
notice of the place where he used to pray, and 
got a certain fellow, with promise of great rec. 
ompence, to get up upon the top of the church, 
and there upon the beams to place certain huge 
stones whieh should be so fitly laid that with 
the least touch they should fall down directly 
upon the emperor’s head, and brain him atthe 
first blow. This mercenary villain, as he 
would have played his part, went so hastily to 
work, that as he thought to have rolled dow 
a great stone from the roof, the stone with its 
weight drew him on so, that first the man,.and 
then the stone, fell upon the church fleor, where 
he was killed with the stone that fell upon him. 
The Romans hearing of this treason, ran into 
the church, tied a rope about the feet of this 
wretched traitor, and dragged his carcase tliree 
days together throughout all the streets of 
Rome; but the emperor, using his wonted clem- 
ency, commanded he should be buried. 





At a wedding in a country church, the bride, 
who had been well instructed by her worthy 
pastor in the church catéchism, and who had 
not, perhaps, much studied the matrimonitl 
service, upon being, as usual, asked the ques 
tion, ‘ Wilt thou have this man to be thy wed 
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ded husband ?’ cut short the clergyman, by in 
nocently replying, ‘ Yes, verily, and by God's 
help, so I will; and I heartily thank our hea 
venly Father, that he hath brought me to this 
' state.’ 
An old woman that soldale, being at church 
fell fast asleep, and unluckily let her old fash- 
ioned bible fall, which making a noise, she ¢x- 
claimed, half awake, ‘ So, you jade! there’ 
another jug broke.’ 
Ss 
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